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BOYS IN DANGER. 
A careless young man, who drove a good cart, 

Stopped his horse at an inn, and bade him not start, 

Then, jn the snug bar-room, forgetting his horse, 

He sat hearing his neighbors tell tales and discourse. 

Meantime, some young lads, thinking only of fun, 

‘Jumped into the wagon, and off the horse run. 

One boy tambled out, and the others in fear, 

In vain called ‘for help, for no creature was near. 

Atlastithey were missed, and the driver in haste, 

FE ved after his horse, and he reached him at last. 

he boys sadly frightened, vowed never again, 

) into a wagon, when none held the rein. 


nd Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.) 
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HE DIED AWAY FROM HOME. 


How much sorrow is comprehended in this sim- 
ple phrase! To meet the summons of death in a 
distant Jand, far from the home of childhood, the 
soothing affection of a mother’s gaze, the tender 
assiduities of familiar friends, and surrounded by 
strangers, who, at most, feel but a transient sym- 
pathy in the fate of the sufferer—this is indeed a 
grief which weighs heavily on the spirit. Charles 
I—— was an only son, and the idol of his family. 
An amiable and affectionate temper, a well culti- 
vated mind, and a personal appearance unusually 
attractive, could not fail to make him the pride of 
his mother, the hope of his father, and the endear- 
ed object of sisterly love. Having completed his 
collegiate course, he prepared, with all the bright 
anticipations of youth, to enlarge his knowledge of 

- the world, by a visit to Europe. The pain of a 
first separation over, he left the home in which so 
many pleasant days had been spent, and was soon 
absorbed in exploring the classic scenes of the old 
world. All was novel and inspiring. Not only 
was he interested in the ancient cities, venerable 
ruins, and classic rivers, which he now for the first 
time beheld, but in studying the new forms of 
society in which he was cast. Every day brought 

*some fresh gratification; he noted in his diary his 
most interesting impressions, and anticipated the 
pleasure of recounting the incidents of his tour to 
the listening and delighted family group, on his 
return. One thing he had forgotten in his enthu- 
siasm—that he was mortal. His plans were all 
laid on the presumption of continued health, and 
he dreamed not that in the midst of his pursuits, 
he might find a stranger’s grave. In his case, 
however, was realized the seasonableness of the 
admonition, boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth! 
He was busied in exploring the ruins of ancient, 
and the splendid edifices of modern Rome, when 
he was attacked by the insidious malaria, During 
the first stages of his disease he was insensible to 
his situation amidst the delirium of fever, and as 
the crisis approached, he awoke only to the con- 
sciousness that his case was hopeless. He strug- 
gled for life, but felt that he must die; in vain did 
he look around for familiar and beloved faces, he 
found strangers only to minister to his wants; 
they knew not how to soothe; they could not en- 


ter into his feelings, and although every remedy 
was employed for his recovery, there was an ab- 
sence of that tenderness and watchful affection 
which he would have experienced in the bosom of 
his own family. Then alast he felt that he was 
alone and desolate; the thought of home struck 
upon his heart like a barbed arrow; the interesting 
incidents of his journey were forgotten or remem- 
bered without pleasure; und as his strength each 
moment diminished, he felt none of the consola- 
tions of that hope, which with the smile of an an- 
gel, stands at the believer’s dying bed, to point 
him to the bright worlds above. Seldom did he 
speak, for he had no sympathizing friend near, 
and the last words which fell from his faultering 
tongue were painfully expressive of the inward 
sorrows of his mind—‘‘ Oh my mother! oh my 
sisters! how can ye bear thisshock!”” The scene 
was soon closed, and the lately buoyant and en- 
thusiastic traveller was laid silently in the ‘stran- 
ger’s grave. ‘He had died away from home. 

We pretend not to pourtray the harrowing 
scene in that far distant home, when the sad in- 
telligence arrived. The family were assembled, 
unwitting of the blow that was soon to fall on them 
with stunning violence; the beloved Charles was 
the subject of their conversation; many joyous 
hopes were expressed of his speedy return; when 
the intelligence reached them that Charles was 
dead, and that the lovely vision was for ever shut 
out from their sight. Deadly was the pallor which 
overspread every face, piercing was the shriek 
which disturbed the quiet ofthe once happy home, 
and although years have since elapsed, more than 
one melancholy brow: indicates that the inward 
thought is with him who died far away from home. 

There is a form in worldly sorrow which re- 
ceives no countenance from the principles of reli- 
gion. The one is occupied merely with the ex- 
ternal appendages of death, and is soothed or 
worked up into agony, as these are less or more 
painful; the other, slightly regarding these, pene- 
trates within, and if it finds the mortal sojourner 
prepared for his departure, it rejoices, no matter 
what may be the circumstances of time or place, 
in which the summons of death may be presented. 
Why should the antigpation of dying far from 
home strike a Christian with dismay? He is 
equally far from home in every part of this world, 
and he dies that he may enter into his only true 
and permanent home. To this he has as easy ac- 
cess, whether he expires in ithe place of his birth 
or in some far distant clime. Death derives its 
importance not from the agony which hastens it, 
the ties which it sunders, or any of the circum- 
stances which outwardly characterize it. The 
state of heart in which it is encountered, and the 
results to which it leads, give to it all its peculiar 
and thrilling interest. It matters not then where 
it be met, so that it be met in the faith. Ah! but 
it may be said, it is still desirable to die in the 
midst of friends. This is the expression of a weak 
faith, it betrays a leaning on the arm of flesh. It 
is well thus to die, if our heavenly Father thinks 
it best, but faith should lean on none but an AI- 
mighty arm. The absence of friends is more than 
supplied by the presence of that friend that stick- 
eth closer than’a brother. Christ is every where 
present to him that believeth, and where he is, 
that is emphatically home. If he be withdrawn, 
the soothing affection of friends can bring no alle- 
viation to the pains of a dying nature; but how 
often has he proved all in all to those who have 
been called to die, where there was no earthly 
friend to press the throbbing temples or to whis- 


to be, to that faithful servant of the cross, Henry 
Martyn, when dying in an obscure hut, in a fever- 
ish clime, racked with pain, and with no compan- 
ion but an unfeeling and brutal guide. So has he 
proved himself to many a missionary expiring 
amidst the heathen, and deprived of the comforts 
ofhome. To be filled then with the love of God, 
to have an assured interest in the Saviour, to be 
cheered with holy visions of the heavenly rest— 
these can extract the sting of dying away from 
home.—Presbyterian. 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 

**Come, Willie, take your hat and walk out 
with me,” said grandpapa, as he took his cane 
one beautiful morning in June. 1, quickly obey- 
ed, for I loved my dear grandfather. He always 
spoke to me so kindly, and talked with me about 
my plays and my books, and had many a pretty 
story to relate, and as we walked along he would 
tell me about the trees, and the shrubs, and stones, 
and flowers. It was a bright morning; the flow- 
ers were wet with dew, and the birds sung sweet- 
ly, as we walked down the lane leading to the 
**Old Mill.” Very soon we turned off into a 
thick grove, and as we ascended a gentle emi- 
nence, we came to a little spot cleared of the under- 


brush, and. surrounded by tall pines, except one - 


wide-spreading oak. ‘‘ I have brought you here, 
Willie,” said grandpapa, ‘‘to look at this old 
tree.” ‘I see nothing very wonderful about it,”’ 
said I, ‘* but this is a pretty place, grandpapa; 
only see the rays of the sun twinkling through the 
green leaves.” 

‘** Yes, my dear boy, it is a pleasant spot, but 
have a story for you, and now let us sit under this 
tree;” at the same time seating himself on a flat 
rock, large enough for us both. 

‘¢ This isan old tree, Willie. It has stood here 
several hundred years. A great while ago, a lit- 
tle boy, not much older than you, Willie, began 
to think about his soul, and about God. He 
thought of death and the judgment, and he was 
afraid. He found out, that although he was a 
little boy, he had been a great sinner. This made 
him very unhappy. He took his hat one evening, 
and came out to this grove. The birds sung as 
they now do, the sun shone as brightly, but he 
was sorrowful, and heavy Jaden. ..He sat down on 
this very rock where we sit, and he remembered 
Jacob, (for he had read his Bible,) who, when 
obliged to leave his home, and fly from his angry 
brother, lay down upon the cold earth with a stone 
for his pillow. And then, in that lonely spot, the 
great God drew near to him, and comforted his 
desolate heart with the kindest words and richest 
promises. And he remembered Jacob’s vow which 
he made, as he opened his eyes in the morning, 
having spent his night in company with angels. 
You remember Jacob’s vow, Willie? It is just 
such a vow as every one would make, who could 
have such a sweet vision of heaven. ‘‘ The Lord 
shall be my God!’ As the weeping boy sat under 
this tree, he said to himself, ‘‘ Why may I not 
say so too?” He dropped on his knees, and be- 
neath this deep shade, with no eye to witness but 
that of Jacob’s God, and no ear to listen to the 
earnest tones of his supplication, he uttered Ja- 
cob’s vow:—‘‘ The Lord shall be my God!” On 
this spot he covenanted with the great Jehovah. 
He arose, and his heart was light. He could now 
join the music of the happy songsters. Every 
ray of that glorious sun seemed to come from his 
Father’s throne, every leaf of this deep forest 








per the comforting;}word! So did he prove himself 


- 


spoke his Father’s love. From that hour Samuel 
was a Christian. ,For seventy years he lived in 
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that red house yonder by the stream. This farm 
was his, and he tended the mill also. We often 
sat upon this rock.together, and here he told me 
this story. But, Willie, Samuel was a Christian 
indeed and in truth. He was beloved for his kind- 
ness and generosity, respected for his honesty, 
and venerated for his piety. A gentleman said to 
me, ‘if I were an infidel, that man would make 
a Christian of me.” His loads of wood were never 
measured when they came into market. His 
measures of meal ‘‘ were pressed down running 
over.” 

‘Is he living now, grandpapa?” 

‘*No, Willie, two years ago he was called 
home.” ; 

‘Willie, did you ever see a tall ship, full 
freighted with a rich cargo from India, with every 
sail spread; pendants flying, riding the waves be- 
fore the winds into the harbor?” 

‘* Yes, grandpapa, and a noble ship it is.” 

‘* Well, when | saw my aged friend passing 
away from, this world into the heavens, ! could 
only think of such a noble ship.” 

“© Qh my boy,” said my grandpapa, laying his 
hand upon my head, ‘‘ see what a blessed thing it 
is to serve God in youth, to say with Jacob, ‘ The 
Lord shall be my God.”’, 

‘* Grandpapa, your story makes me think of the 
sermon last Sabbath, of what Jesus said to Na- 
thaniel—' When thou was under the fig-tree, I 
saw thee.’ Don’t you think Jesus saw something 
under-that fig tree like the same which took place 
here.” 

‘* It is very probable, Willie.” This grove is a 
very sweet place. It seems quite near to heaven,” 
said grandpapa, as he took up his cane. 

We descended the hill, walked round by the 
winding river, looked at the old mill, and at the 
red house, and returned home.—Mother’s Mag. 
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THE LITTLE RAGGED BOY, 

It was. some time ago stated by a gentlemen at 

a public meeting, that a friend of his, being in 
Utrecht, formed an intimacy with a magistrate of 
that city; but he had never heard anything of his 
origin, till one day, being at the -magistrate’s 
house, surrounded by elegance and comfort of 
every kind, the magistrate said to him, ‘* You see 
me now, sir, surrounded by every thing that can 
promote happiness and comfort in my old age; 
but perhaps you never heard what I was once.” 
‘* No,” said my friend, ‘* I never did.” ‘* Then,” 
said he, ‘* I will inform you to what I owe all my 
present comfort. I was once a ragged, bare- 
footed boy, running about on errands in the 
streets of this city, of which I am now a magis- 
trate, until one day a gentleman, who it seems had 
. noticed me before, said tome, ‘‘ My boy, I have 
often seen you thus wandering about in the streets; 
I wonder you like it; why ‘don’t you try to get 
some situation?” I replied, ‘‘ Sir, I don’t know 
how.” ‘‘Canyouréad?” ‘*No,sir.” ‘*Would 
you wish to learn? if you will, I’ll teach you.” 
He took me home, and taught me the letters; I 
was very grateful to my kind teacher, and contin- 
ued to attend till [ was able to read. ‘* Now,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ 1’ll teach you the command- 
ments of God, and I hope you will endeavor to 
keepthem.”. ‘‘ Yes,” said I, that I will.” “I 
hope you will,” said the gentleman, ‘ but I am 
afraid you are very blind.” Thinking he meant 
this literally, I put my fingers to my eyes; ‘‘ No, 
sir,” said I, ‘* 1 can see very well, and I will learn 
the commandments, and-keepthem too.” ‘Don’t 
be too confident,” said the gentleman. However, 
he taught me the commandments, and told me | 
must make them the rule of my life. Every eve- 
ning I examined my conduct by the command- 
ments, and every evening [ found myself uneasy. 
The more I compared myself with the command- 
ments of God, the more I found of my own’ defi- 
ciency in keeping them, till 1 prayed to God to 


all my dependence on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Having adopted these principles, my conduct was 
reformed, my practices were honest; I was placed 
in a situation of trust, and gradually rose from oue 
thing to another, @ll, from the degrading situation 
in which [ had been, I'was raised to be a niagis- 
trate of the city.’’"— Youth’s Friend, 
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RESPECT FOR THE AGED. 


I wish to relate to children a good story which 
I heard a short time since, and which I could not 
help wishing might be repeated to every little girl 
and boy, to see if they would not like it too. 
When good children hear or read a good story, 
they do not soon forget it, nor do they like it just 
because it pleases them, but they try to draw from 
it some useful lesson by which they may become 
wiser and better. 

A gentleman travelling in or near a large city, 
saw a little before him, two boys on horseback, 
one appearing to be about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and the other fifteen or sixteen. A little 
beyond them was an elderly man on horseback 
also, who had unfortunately lost off his hat by a 
gust of wind, and was turning his horse around to 
try to find it. One of the lads seeing the old gen- 
tleman’s trouble, got off from his horse, found the 
hat, picked it up and carried it to the man, and 
returning, mounted his horse and went on, as 
though he thought nothing of having done a kind- 
ness, but that he had done just what it was his 
duty todo, The gentleman who was a little be- 
hind them, and who relates this story, was so 
struck with the boy’s good nature and civility, 
that he inquired who he was, and found he was a 
son of one of the wealthiest men in the city. 

Now I know you will admire this boy’s kind- 
ness, and wish all others would imitate his exam- 
ple. I suppose you have seen some boys who 
would have made sport if they could have seen an 
old man losing his hat, and the further the wind 
blew it away from him, the more heartily they 
would have laughed. I have seen such boys, but 
I hope none who read this piece were ever guilty 
of such wicked conduct. 

Many boys would have been kind enough to 
have picked up the old man’s hat if they had been 
walking, and would have done it without any 
trouble, but how many of you, if you had been on 
horseback would have said—now it is as much 
trouble for me to get off and pick it up, as it is for 
him to do it himself, and so you would have gone 
along. I fear a good many of you would have 
done so, but just think, he was an old man, and it 
was a great deal more trouble for him to get off, 
than for one who was young and spry, and then 
he might not have been able to run so fast as the 
wind would have blown it away, and perhaps he 
could not see very well, and it would be very dif- 
ficult for him to find it. Besides, he was an old 
man, and you should always respect an old per- 
son. Now I want you to think of these things 
when you see an old man losing his hat, or in any 
other trouble, and try to be as kind to him, as the 
little boy about whom I have told you. Another 
thing pleased me very much, and that was the lit- 
tle boy did not seem to think he had done any 
more than his duty. I suppose he had been taught 
just as all children should be, that he ought to be 
very kind and respectful tothe aged, and it seems 
he remembered and practised what had. been 
told him. 

Many of my young readers have aged grand- 
parents, and I hope you are very kind and oblig- 
ing tothem. Do not wait to have them ask .you 
to do a thing for them, but watch and see what 
they want, and run and do it without being asked. 
I have seen some children who never seemed so 
happy as when doing a kind act to an aged per- 
son, and they are always paid by some pleasing 
story of days long since gone by. I well recollect, 
how delighted I have sat for hours and listened to 








have mercy on me, and was then brought to put 





the stories of an aged grandfather, until he seem- 





ed, in fact, to be almost carried back to the times 
of the Revolution, or still further to the cruelties 
of the Indians towards the early settlers of this 
country. 

But you will see a great many old people be- 
sides your relatives, and some, perhaps, who are 
poor, and it may be, wicked, or even drunken, but 
remember that on this account you should not 
treat them unkindly, but pity their faults, and do 
all you can to relieve them and make them better. 
Who made your parents or your grandparents to 
differ from these poor creatures? And how would 
you wish them to be treated if they were poor or 
even drunken? I could tell you many stories of 
wicked boys, who have made themselves despised 
by their ill treatment to the aged and infirm, but I 
love better to tell*you such as you find in the first 
part of this piece, and I hope you will be persua- 
ded to treat an aged person, in whatever situation 
you may find him, with the utmost kindness and 
respect. 

Should you live, you will soon be old, and now 
when you see a poor fecble old man, treat him 
just as you wish to be treated when you come 
to be in his place. I never see children be- 
having disrespectfully to the aged, but I think of 
God’s displeasure to the forty and two children 
who mocked a good old bald man as he was 
passing quietly by, and the dreadful judgment.that 
came immediately upon them. I wish before you 
lay this piece by, you would turn and read thi 
story. You will find it in the second be 
Kings, in the second chapter, beginning#at | 
twenty-third verse.—Christian Watchman. _ 

ee 
YES! AND NO! 
[From a new publication, by the N, E, Sabbath School Union.] 


It is of no use to puzzle young people with hard 
names of half a dozen syllables, the meaning of 
which they cannot make out; it is better to use 
words which they can all understand; therefore 
the title of this little book shall be Yes! and No! 

Yes and No are very little words, but though 
small in size they are great in importance, for on 
the use and abuse of them depends much of our 
hope and our fear, our joy and oursorrow. These 
two words are in constant use, but as some confu- 
sion might arise from speaking of them both at 
once, Jet us be content with one of them; let. us 
see what can be said of the: word yes. 

ou may think it an odd subject to speak upon, 
but never mind that, for many an odd thing is 
made useful, and there is no reason, that I know 
of, why we should not make a good use of the 
word yes. ' 

Some say yes when they mean no, and others 
say no when they mean yes, and no doubt you may 
remember instances of this kind with regard to 
yourself. When I was a boy, and the question 
was asked me if I liked school, I used to say yes; 
but though my tungue said yes, my heart said no. 
Once, when on a visit, I was asked by a gentle- 
man if I would eat a mince pie. Now, being un- 
commonly fond of mince pie, the prospect of hav- 
ing one much pleased me, yet.I answered, ‘‘ No, 
thank you, sir,” foolishly expecting he would ask 
me again; this, however, he never did, and thus 
was I deservedly punished for my sheepishness 
and insincerity. Now, in. these two instances, I 
acted, to say the least of it, a.very silly part; and 
my reason for acknowledging it to you is, that you 
may be persuaded to act more wisely. A straight- 
forward, open hearted, and sincere answer, is 
better than all the silly, shuffling, insincere replies 
in the world. 

There are many young people who would hard- 
ly believe me if I were to tell them that it is a hard 
matter to say no; and yet for all that, it is one of 
the most difficult things in the world. Hundreds 
and thousands who are now unhappy, who are en- 
during the miseries of want, pain, disgrace, and 
the stings of an accusing conscience, might have 
possessed a bright eye and a light heart, might 

















have gone rejoicing through the world, instead of 
being bowed down with calamity, if in their youth 
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they had learned to say no. It is a most impor- 
tant lesson, and well will it repay the trouble of 
attaining it. 

In peace through the pathways of life would you go, 

Hold the reins of your passions, and learn to say no. 

I grant that in some cases it is an easy thing to 
say no. If you require many young people to do 
that which is disagreeable, or to give up some- 
thing which gives them pleasure; if you ask them 
to share their plum-cake with their companions, 
to bear patiently the rebuke of their teachers, or 
to forgive a plgymate who has offended them, the 
word no will out of their mouths as suddenly. 
and as sharp as a paper pellet out of a pop-gun. 
In these cases there is no difficulty; but it is not 
to such cases as these that I allude, when I say 
that it is one of the hardest things in the world to 
say no. 1 will give you a few examples. 

Joe Turner was as lively and good tempered a 
lad as ever played at ringtaw, or flew a-kite on a 
summer’s day, but with all his liveliness and good 
temper he had not learned to say no, a neglect 
which he will have cause to regret to his dying 
day. A gentleman’s servant, who lived in the 
neighborhood, was in the habit of airing his mas- 
ter’s horses, by galloping them a mile or two 
along the common every morning. One day when 
he was riding a horse, and holding another by the 
halter, he met Joe, and‘asked him ifhe would have 
a ride.’ Joe was not accustomed to horses; it 
therefore was a very foolish thing for him to get 
on the back of a mettlesome, high-bred hunter; 
but as he could not say no, he mounted the horse, 
and away he went, starting off directly on a gal- 
lop, not being able to keep his horse in, Three 
minutes had not passed before Joe was thrown; 
his leg was broken in two places, and well was it 
for him his neck was not broken'too. Ever since 
then Joe has been obliged to walk with a stick, and 
he has no other prospect than that of limping to 
his grave. 

O, it is indeed a hard thing to say no, when all 
around are wantirg you to say yes! and yet until 
you can do this, you cannot act with proper firm- 
ness, nor are you in a fit state to be trusted by 
others. If I had twenty sons and twenty daugh- 
ters, though it would be a pleasant thing to have 
them all well educated, one fof the first lessons 
that I should wish them to learn would be to say 
no.—S. S. Treasury. 
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THE BOY WHO MAKES HIS ‘MOTHER HAPPY. 


, For some months past there have been so many 
military parades in H , that the boys have be- 
come delighted with the display, and formed the 
plan of having a company of their own. Every 
boy seemed desirous to become a young soldier, 
and was trying to get another one to join the 
company. 

There was one little boy whom: they wished to 
train with them; they urged him very much, and 
told him that it would not cost much, as ‘he’ al- 
ready had a little gun. They said so much to him 
that he began to be very much pleased’ with the 
idea of being a soldier. But he always asked his 
mother’s permission to do any thing of the kind, 
especially when he wished to go with other boys. 
So he asked his mother if he might. join, the com- 
pany. She was willing that he should play with 
his school-mates, and unite in any innocent sport; 
but said decidedly: that she did not wish him to 
train with them, and gave him her'reasons. Her 
son seemed satisfied. In ashort time his mother 
left home to spend some weeks in the country. 
Her son was left with his aunt and grandmother. 
The talk now among the boys was about the new 
company and thetraining. William—this was his 
name—seemed to partake of the excitement, al- 
though he did not expect to be one with them. 
His grandmother, seeing how he felt about it, in- 
timated that he might join them; saying, that his 
mother would’ not be offended. It seemed his 
mother had signified this before leaving: Making 
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known her wishes to her son, no conditional re- 


serve was necessary inthecase. William replied, 
without any hesitation, ‘‘ I should like to train if 
my mother had told me'I might; but I know that 
she had rather I would not, ther@fre I don’t wish 
to.’ 

Now such a boy makes his motherhappy. She 
can express her wishes, and he does not wish to 
do any thing different. She can go away and 
leave him, knowing that he will obey her. How 
happy will she be to come back and meet that 
kind and obedient son. But he will be as happy 
in receiving his mother. He will feel that he has 
pleased her. .He will not be afraid to have her 
ask about his behaviour in her absence. There 
will always be a good account of such a boy; for 
if he wished so much to please in ‘one thing he 
will in all. ' 

Will all children try to do as their parents wish? 
Will each remember that kind parents know what 
is best for their children?—S. S. Treasury. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
WHO SHALE I LOVE BEST? 

While my dear little friends are reading this 
question, I think I can almost hear their answers. 
Perhaps little Mary says, ‘‘ J’ll love my dear moth- 
er best, she loves me so much; she gives me so 
many nice things; she takes care of me when I 
am sick; .yes, | remember once, when I was very 
sick, and my lips were parched with fever, when 
my head ached so bad, that I could'not hold it up, 
my dear mother used to sit by me all day, and all 
night too, and bathe my head, and give me my 
medicine, and then she would lay her soft hand on 
my cheek, and while she spoke sweet words, and 
kissed my dry lips; she would weep because I 
suffered pain; O yes, I’ll love my mother best.” 
Does little Mary ever think who put all this love 
into her mother’s heart? It is right, that she 
should love her mother, because God h2s' com- 
manded it; but we will see before I stop, whether 
there is any one she should love better. 

Perhaps little Edward says, ‘‘ Why there ismy 
dear father, I'll love him best. Who is it that 
finds my clothes, and buys me books, and takes 
me out walking, and loves to talk to me about 
God and heaven? Oh! how many times has my 
dear father taken me by the hand, and led me into 
the country, and shown me things, which God has 
made. Once we walked by the banks of a beau- 
tiful winding river, all shaded with green trees, 
and picked pretty flowers along the shore; there 
we stood, and saw the fish swimming iu the water, 
and heard the sweet birds singing in the trees; 
and, oh! how beautifully the sun shone, and 
every thing seemed glad; then my dear father told 
me, that God made the-river so smocth, and clear, 
that he made the fish to swim there, that God 
hung the bright sun inthe sky, and painted the 
lovely flowers with such sweet colors, that God 
tuned the voices of the little birds, and wanted 
every one in this beautiful. world to be happy. 
Shall I not love my father best?” says little Ed- 
ward, Perhaps some dear children have no kind 
father or mother, but God may have given them a 
kind aunt or grandmother, or sister, who ‘is to them 
like a mother, and such may think, ‘I'll love 
them best.” But let me ask now, is there any one 
else we should love better? Yes, dear children, 
there is a friend, who is kinder, better than fathpr, 
mother, teacher or any body in the world. It-is 
a Friend who will never die, who’ can’ never 
change. Father, mother, teacher, all may die, 
but this friend ‘* liveth for evermore.” He- loves 
little children, and though he is a great and holy 
King, he once put his hands on their heads, and 
blessed them, and said, ‘‘ Suffer. little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.”? Once he 
lived up in heaven, where the angels worshipped 
Him, but he pitied sinners on the earth. He came 
down, in the form even of a little child, was very 
poor, and full of sorrow; walked about the world 
without a home, doing good to every body; and 


have never seen this friend, who is it?” 





at last he was nailed to the cross, and died for our 
sins to save our souls, and bring us to heaven, 
yes, even for the sins of little children. Won't 
you love him best? Perhaps little Mary says,‘ - 
Tis Je- 
sus the Son of God; ’tis true that you have never 
seen him, but you have often heard how much 
more he has done for you, than father, mother, 
friend, or teacher. Suppose you have a letter 
sent to you, with little Mary’s name ypon the 
back, and it should tell you, that you have a friend, 
who watches you every day; who takes care of 
you, though you cannot see him, who loved you 
so well, that he died for you, so that when you die 
you may go to heaven, would you not want to see 
him? and hear more of him, and go live with him 
forever? Yes, you would—but then suppose, the 
letter says, that He isholy; He knows our hearts, 
sees all our sins, that He hates sin, calls no sin 
little, that He will punish sin for ever, that. we 
must be sorry for all our sins, and that we must 
stop sinning; suppose the letter says, that even 
little Mary is a sinner, and that there are thoughts 
and feelings in her young heart, which will shut 
her out of heaven, unless Jesus takes them all 
away. How would you feel then? would you 
then like to see this Saviour? would you then 
wish to live with him? Ah, no; you would want 
to hide yourself from him, and drive the thoughts 
of Him away from your hearts. God has sent 
you just such a letter; the Bible is a letter or 
message to every one in the world—man, woman, 
little child; it is to all; and it does say, just what 
I have told you, and if you do not like to hear it, 
it is because in your young heart, there are feel- 
ings so wicked, that unless it is changed, you 
cannot, will not, love even the Saviour who died 
for you. Dear children, go to this Redeemer; if 
you will only be-sorry for your sins, and. ask him 
to forgive you, He will not turn you away;. no, He 
will hear your prayers, and put His love in your 
hearts, and then when asked, ‘‘ Who shall I love 
best?”’ you will say, ‘‘1’ll love my Saviour best.” 
Whom shall I call the dearest one, 
Of all my tender friends? 
Whom better love than all the rest? 
Whose goodness knuws no end? 
I have a mother dear, whose love 
Is very sweet to me; 
But then the grave may cover her, 
And whither shall FE flee? 
I have a Father, oh! how kind! 
How good he is to me! 
But still, shoukl God take himaway, 
I should an orphan be. 
But I am told, there is'a Friend, 
Unchanging in his love; 
His name is Jesus, and his home 
Is fixed in heaven above. 
Though once He died, our souls to save 
From Satan’s dreadful pow’r, 
Standing beside His Father’s throne, 
He lives for evermore. 
He lives to pardon all our sins, 
He lives to plead for me; 
Then let me, in my early days, 
To my Redeemer flee. 
Then, though my earthly friends remain, 
Pll: go to Him for rest, 
And though the world would tempt my heart, 
Pll love my Saviour best. H. M. 
THE LITTLE BOY WHOSE HEART. ACHED,WHEN 
HE SINNED. 

One Sabbath last Spring, meeting my class, as 
usual, to examine the lesson, I began to explain 
the nature of sin. , I told them that God’s law re- 
quired obedience of his children, but the disobe- 
diénce of the law was sin. It was when they 
played on the Sabbath, or took that which belong- 
ed to another, or took God’s holy name in vain, or 
murdéred—that God saw them, and charged them 
with the sin in a book ‘of remeinbrance, kept for 
that purpose. 

One of the class snid, that -his:mother had ‘told 
him of it, and that, ‘‘ if we were good, He ‘would 
rub out of his book our wicked acts and sin,”’ 

In another part of the lesson, he said, ‘‘ When 
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I am wicked, it aches here,” (laying-his hand on 
his breast.) I tried to improve the lesson from 
such simple instruction, by showing, that if that 
** ache ” was in their heart, God had written in his 
book some sins they had done, and that they must 
pray to God, for him to rub their sins out of his 
book, that they might be happy and love God and 
his people, and go where the Saviour is, 

Little reader, do you feel an ache in your 
bosom like this little boy? Ifyou do, you do not 
love God, for you sin against him, or your besom 
would not ache. There are a great many who 
have lived and died, who felt that ache while they 
lived, and when they died it ached more and more, 
for they did pot love God, nor obey him. . 

O, reader, use the remedy which this boy gives; 
it is, pray to God to forgive you your sins, or 
rub them from his book. Go to him as you are, 
saying, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sizht,”’ and then you will he haper. 


Boston, August, 1839. 














EDITORIAL. 


FALSEHOOD WITHOUT WORDS.--No. 2. 


‘Oh dear! what shall I do,” said little Octavia 
mournfully.‘ It is almost four o’clock and I haven’t 
written my composition yet.” é/ 

“Why what’s the matter?” asked a pleasant smil- 
ing girl, leaning down toward the low desk at which 
Octavia sat. 

“Oh, I asked Miss Stanly to let me write compo- 
sition, and she said that it was not quite time for me 
to begin, but that I might try if I chose. And she 
said she would help me a little, but I thought I could 
get along without help because all the great girls do; 
but oh, it is so hard!” 

** Well, don’t fret, and don’t cry, and I will help 
you out of yeur troubles,” said Sarah. 

“« There,” continued she, after writing a few lines 
upon Octavia’s slate, “ you can copy that, and give 
it to Miss Stanly; but you needn’t tell her that I had 
any thing to do with it.” 

Octavia sat looking at the slate with an air of the 
utmost perplexity. ‘ Well,” thought she, “if this is 
writing composition, ’m sure it is very easy, and I 
like it; but [ thought I was to make up something all 
myself.” 

In a few minutes she had finished copying the lineg 
Sarah had written, and was very glad tu see that her 
teacher was not particularly busy, and would there- 
fore be ready to look them over, ' 

‘“* Did you write this yourself?” asked Miss Stanly, 
after reading a few words. 

“Oh yes, Miss S.” answered Octavia, ‘it is my 
writing. I tried to make it look as well as I could,” 
she continued, as she observed the air of surprise 
with which her teacher again turned to the sheet of 
paper, on which there were certainly no blots. ‘I 
thought you would think it looked better than any 
thing I ever wrote before.” 

** Yes, it is written very neatly for you—but pray 
tell me Octavia, what does immortality mean?” 

** Oh, that great long word—I don’t know what it 
means. But I dare say Sarah knows, for she wrote 
my composition for me.” 

“Surah,” asked Miss Stanly, ‘‘is this a composi- 
tion of Octavia’s, or one of your own?” 

“Tt is hers I suppose,” answered Sarah. 

“But she assures me that you wrote it for her, and 


I Ly quite sure that she did not compose this her- 
self.” 


“Oh dear, what a little goose you are,” cried Sa- 
rah, turning with an air of vexation toward Octavia. 
** The truth is, Miss Stanly, that I couldn’t bear ‘to 
see the poor thing crying so over her slate, so } just 
took her pencil and wrote a little for ber. I did it 
all out of good nature.” 

“(IT never doubted your good nature, Sarah,” re- 
plied Miss Stanly, as she glanced at the pleasant face 
half covered with smiles and dimples, which peeped 











over the top of the desk, * but I am afraid that you 
will oblige me to doubt your word. Do you know 
that you have been teaching my Jittls girl here, a les~ 
son in the art of deception which she may never un- 
learn? You ardijaturally frank and open-hearted— 
why then allow yourself to be guilty of a sin which 
one would suppose you would always avoid?” 

‘* But, Miss S. urged Sarah, ‘it doesn’t seem so 
very wicked to me. I never say what is not true for 
my own benefit, but only for the sake of getting oth- 
ers out of trouble. That is the reason why I can’t 
help prompting the girls who’stand next me in the 
class.” 

**Should you wish any one to do the same for 
you?” 

** Oh no, iifdeed, I would not be so mean as to let 
any one tell an untruth for me.” 

‘*Then why do it yourseif? I see very plainly 
where the difficulty lies. You have become so per- 
suaded that good-nature, as you call it, is the chief 
among virtues, that the sins to which you allow it to 
lead, seem hardly worthy of attention. Now it seems 
to me that a falsehood, even when arrayed in its most 
beautiful.robes, still shows its blackness to remain 
the same.” 

Sarah had never thought much of this fault of hers, 
nor ever surveyed it in its true light. She promised 
now however to make it the subject of serious reflec- 
tion, but like many good natured girls, Sarah was 
thoughtless too, and her promise was forgotten. E. 
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go in here at Eliza’s. I am not afraid but I shall be 
in plenty of time for school.” 

ary went on, and had repeated her lesson before 
Jane came in. As areproof for being so late, the 
teacher had placed round Jane’s neck a card, on which 
was written, in large letters, ‘Tue Last Girt. ‘This 
Jane did not think a very great ornament; and when 
she was called to recite her lesson, she could scarcely 
say a word; so that the teacher had to reprove her 
again before all the class. She talked to her, also, 
about the folly of dressing as she did, and how unbe- 
coming it was for a poor girl, like her. This made 
Jane look very much ashamed; and she soon found, 
that fine clothes did not make any opp happy. 

And now, dear children, do you r think more 
about what you shall wear, than about saying your 
lessons well, and understanding what they mean? It 
is very wicked—it is mocking the great and holy God, 
to be looking at your new clothes and thinking about 
your dress, when in the Sabbath School or in the 
house of worship. Fine clothes will not make us 
happy.—Infant Library. 


ee “oe 
I will not Tell a Lie. 


A little boy named Augustus was sent by his moth- 
er to get some milk. His brother wanted to go in- 
stead of him, and when they got into the streets tried 
to force the pitcher from his hand. Augustus who 
had been sent by his mother, held the pitcher fast, 
till at last it was broken to pieces between them, and 
fell on the ground, and Augustus began to cry bitter- 
ly. A woman who was in the street, and saw how it 
happened, pitied Augustus, and being a womdn that 
did not fear God, she told him to say when he went 
home that the woman that sold the milk had broken 
the pitcher. Augustus wiped his eyes, and looking 
steadfastly at the woman said, “ that would be ‘ tell- 
ing a lie!? then my mother will not scold me; but if 
she should, I would rather be scolded than ¢ tell a Le.’ ” 

[W. S. S. Messenger. 








6¢ Grandma’ is Cold.’ 


Last week, in the town of I——, in the State of 
New Hampshire, an aged lady was called away by 
death, in a sudden and unexpected manner. hen 
she retired to rest, it was believed by the family that 
she was as well as usual. In the morning, the little 
grand daughter came down from the chamber, and 
said, ** Mama, I can’t wake grandma’ up—grandma’ 
is cold.” Upon examination, it was found that she 
was dead. 

Ah, my young readers, soon you may have to 
say, My kind father, my beloved mother, who is so 
kind to me, is, cold; or that dear brother, or sister, 
that I love so well, is cold; or it may be, that thy 
kind and beloved teacher in the Sabbath School, will 
be cold soon, and you called to pay the last tribute of 
respect to departed worth. And that kind parent of 
yours may, very soon, say, my son, or my daughter, 
is cold in death! O then seek to love the Saviour; 
listen to the kind instruction of your parents and 
Sabbath School teacher; practice, and hold fast the 
instruction they give you,—then you will be prepar- 
ed, when it is said that you are cold in death; it may 
also be said with confidence, the spirit is gone to 
mingle with those around the throne of God and the 


Lamb for ever. P. 

July 23, 18389. [S. S. Messenger. 
lia 
The Vain Girl, 


*« OQ, Susan,” said a little girl one Sabbath morning 
to her sister, ‘‘ how happy I shall be to day, with my 
new bonnet and my flounced frock on. I think I 
shall look smarter than any of the rest of the girls.” 
Thus did this vain girl talk on, till she was dressed; 
then off she ran to school. On her way, she over- 
took Mary Wise. Mary was dressed very plain and 
neatly; and she appeared much more becoming and 
lovely than Jane. “* Well, Mary,” said Jane, as she 
came up to her with many a proud air, ‘ what! are 

ou going to school in that dark stuff frock?” Mary 
ooked very sharp at her a moment, and then said, 
* O, is it you? 
fing but I am sure our teacher will not like you any 
the better for it; for she said, the other day, she never 
thought the worse of any girl for having on a plain 
dress, if she was but neat and clean.” This Jane 
did not like at all, as she had been vainly supposing 
she should be thought more of for being dressed 
smart. ‘ Why Mary,” said she, “how you talk! 
Here, look at the fine flower on my bonnet! It only 
cost sixpence; do you not think it a bargain?” ‘J 
think,” said Mary, taking hold of Jane’s flower, 
* you had better put the money into our mission box; 
for then it would have done some good; but row it 
has done hurt, for it makes you proud.” 

‘*T proud!” said Jane angrily; ‘1 am sure I am 
not proud! You may go onalone if you will; I shall 


hardly knew you, you looked so| 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MY MOTHER. 
The shadowed lights of boyhood’s hours, 
‘ _ How gently passed they on; 
Like transient clouds in new-blown flowers, 
Or glances of the sun. . 
But often shall my heart turn back, 
In sunshine or in shade; 
To gaze once more upon the track, 
I ne’er again may tread. 
I see her in the distance dim, 
The first remembered well, 
Whose pure, unmeasured love for him 
She led, no words can tell. 


The wild-bird’s earliest matin call, 
The echoes scarce had broke; 

Before she crossed the entry hall, 
‘To bless me when I woke. - 

The mid-day sun, at sultry noon, 
Oft brought me to her side; 

And so the winged hours, full soon 
Swept by me like a tide. 

Wearied with play I sought my bed, 
She watched me there at eve; 

Heaven’s blessing prayed for on my head, 
Her’s with a kiss she gave. 

That soothing kiss! how safely then 
I dropped away to sleep, 

Feeling that. where its breath had been, 
The angels guard would keep, 

Heaven spare thee long, thou priceless one? 
Time lightly sweep thy brow! 

We ne’er should see if thou wert gone, 
Another such as thou. eee 

—»— 
MY FATHER BLESSED ME. 

My father raised his trembling hand, 
And laid it on my head? r 

“¢ God bless thee, O my sen! my sea!” 
Most tenderly he said. 

He died, and left no gems or gold, 
But still was I his heir— 

For that rich blessing which he gave 
Became a fortune rare. 

And in my day of weary toil 
To earn my daily bread, 

It gladdens me in thought to feel 
His band upon my head! 

Though infant tongues to me have said 
‘© Dear father!” oft since then, 

Yet when [ bring that scene to mind, 


I’m but a child again. {S. S. Journal. 
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